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ment this is also the case. The most conspicuous example of this
is the development of a functional adult, or organ, after the
experimental introduction of profound disturbance in the early
stages of development. But this is only an extreme case. As
every embryologist knows, the course of normal development
varies in detail in embryos of the same species, as does the
performance of an instinctive action.

In the sphere of behaviour this characteristic is exhibited as
"trial and error' when elements of complete novelty are present in
the situation, and as 'insight' when it is a question of combining
into a unitary action existing potentialities of response to elements
in the situation which are not normally combined.

Many attempts have been made to eliminate the concept of
purpose from the explanation of the fact that different routes may
be followed to achieve the same end-result. Perhaps the favourite
type of theory at present is one which accounts for the facts on
the principle used in Gestalt psychology, namely, that certain
physical systems tend to a state where the potential energy is at
a minimum. It is easy to imagine, or construct, such physical
systems which will reach the same end-state by intervening stages
which differ according to differences in the initial configuration of
the system. Further examination of the characteristics of responses
to stimuli must be made before explanations of this type can be
discussed. In the meantime it must be admitted that the causal
efficacy of purpose cannot be proved in the sense that all other
explanations are excluded. As Woodger says (p. 485), 'It is
always possible to defend microscopic mechanism in principle, if
anyone wishes to do so, by making your mechanism complicated
enough, and by postulating enough sub-mechanisms to meet all
contingencies. It cannot then be refuted, but neither can it be
verified.' Anyone who accepts this explanation must, of course,
accept it also for his own consciously purposed acts, unless he
holds that factors enter into human behaviour which are different,
not only in degree but in kind, from the factors determining the
acts of lower organisms.

The fact that the activities of living organisms commonly have
consequences beneficial to them cannot itself be used as an
indication that they are purposive; nor can the fact that they
occasionally have harmful consequences be taken as showing that
they are not purposive. An animal which tries to satisfy its
hunger with poisonous food is clearly acting as purposively as